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so, there must be a latent force underlying the entire social state and 
the complex political fabric of the peninsula, which needs only concentra- 
tion and maturity to throw off the yoke of priestcraft and tyranny. The 
work before us is the author's life-story, so replete with touching inci- 
dent and adventure, so redolent of generous humanity and tender piety, 
so charged with the outbursting fires of impatient patriotism, and with- 
al told with a naivete so sweet and simple, that none can read it without 
emotion. The exile's pen is working mightily for his enthralled land, 
and such writers are bespeaking for their country the helpful sympathy 
of all Protestant Christendom in the final struggle, whenever its hour 
may strike. 



14. — The Earnest Man ; or the Character and Labors of Adoniram 
Judson. By Mrs. H. C. Conant. 16mo. pp. 498. 

This memoir was prepared in accordance with the dying request of 
Mrs. Judson, who had intended herself to perform the same office for 
the Christian public. It is designed, not to supersede Dr. Wayland's 
" Life of Judson," but to furnish for wider circulation a less bulky and 
less costly work than his. Dr. Judson was not only a successful mis- 
sionary, but one of the great men of our century ; and he would, in any 
secular profession, have stood not one whit below the first. Mrs. Co- 
nant has done her work genially and happily. We rejoice in its com- 
pletion ; for Dr. Judson's name and character ought to be made the 
common property of his native, as they will one day be the chief glory 
of his adopted country. 



15. — Lectures Read to the Seniors in Harvard College. By Edward 
T. Channing, late Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 12mo. pp.298. 

Professor Channing (we speak deliberately and warily) accom- 
plished more for the purity, simplicity, and grace of American lit- 
erature than any man that has ever lived, — much by these lectures, 
incalculably more by his criticism of College themes, so intolerant of 
verbiage, so severe in its canons of taste, so jealous of the adequacy of 
expression to thought, so merciless to meretricious ornament, mixed met- 
aphors, and mock-eloquence, so patient in the development of genuine 
ability, so generous in the indulgence of a diversity of gifts, if they only 
were gifts, and not mannerisms. This volume has come to hand too 
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late for a review in the present number of our journal. We give it 
now only our grateful recognition, and forbear further notice of it, that 
we may leave the field open for the esteemed contributor — his friend 
and pupil — who has it in charge for our October issue. 



16. — A Journey through the Seaboard Slave States. By Frederick 
Law Olmsted. New York: Dix and Edwards. 1856. 

This valuable book was published just before our last issue ; but we 
do not hesitate to speak of it, even at so late a date as this, because it 
is a first-class authority, and will prove to be of permanent interest. It 
is really amazing how little is known by the public, either North or 
South, of the facts relating to the system of slavery. A great mass of 
disconnected incidents is constantly before us ; but for very obvious rea- 
sons, the most important facts and statistics regarding the operation of 
the system are scarcely ever put in print, and indeed they are not 
known, in a comprehensive way, even by Southern statesmen. We 
say that this is for obvious reasons. Those reasons are simply these. 
Southern legislatures carry so far their apprehension lest other people 
should interfere with slavery, that they do not collect or publish any 
sort of statistics which illustrate its operation. It is, again, an agricul- 
tural institution, and therefore not to be observed by hasty travellers, 
or by any travellers who merely pass along the great lines of travel. 
And, we must add, the professed Abolitionist, acting with perfect con- 
sistency on the simple principle that it is wrong for man to enslave man, 
is willing to acknowledge a certain indifference as to the details of his 
enslavement. It is without any shade of censure that we say, that we 
have found this class of observers less informed as to the practical de- 
tails of the system of slavery than any other. 

We name a single illustration of this ignorance, with some slight hope 
of getting a solution to a curious question. The statement was once 
made, in Paris, by teachers in the University, — where a good many 
colored persons from the West Indies are educated, — that no person 
of pure black blood had ever been trained in the mathematics to go 
beyond the fundamental processes of arithmetic. It is well known 
that no such statement can be made with regard to mulattoes. In at- 
tempting to test its accuracy with regard to the pure black race, we 
have consulted, perhaps, a hundred persons, in Southern and Northern 
States, planters on the one hand, ultra- Abolitionists on the other, and men 
of all intermediate shades of opinion. And not only was our question 



